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who had been on friendly terms with the Romans when Poinpey was there,
now came and joined Crassus, and assuring him that the Parthians were col-
lecting their most valuable property with the intention of flying to Hyrcania
and Scythia, urged him to push on without delay. But all he said was false;
he was come to lead the Romans to their ruin: the Parthian king Orodes had
himself invaded Armenia, and Ms general Surenasl was at hand with a large
armv. Crassus, however, giving credit to the Arab, left the river and entered
on lie extensive plain of Mesopotamia. Cassius gave over his remonstrances;
the Arab led them on, and when he had brought them to the place arranged
with the Parthians, he rode off, assuring Crassus that it was for his advan-
tage. That very day a party of horse, sent to reconnoitre, fell in with the
enemy, and were nearly all killed. This intelligence perplexed Crassus, but
he resolved to proceed; he drew up his infantry in a square, with the horse
on the flanks, and moved on. They reached a stream, where his officers
wished him to halt for the night, and try to gain further intelligence; but
he would go on, and at length they came in sight of the enemy.
Surenas however kept the greater part of Ms troops out of view, and those
*vho appeared had their armour covered to deceive the Romans. At a signal
the PartMans began to* beat their numerous kettledrums; and when they
thought this unusual sound had thrilled the hearts of the Romans, they
flung off their coverings and appeared glittering in helms and corslets of
steel, and pouring round the solid mass of the ^Romans, showered their
arrows on them, numerous camels being at hand laden with arrows to give
them fresh supplies of their missiles. The light troops vainly essayed to
drive them off; Crassus then desired his son to charge with his horse and
light troops. The PartMans feigning flight drew them on, and when they
were at a sufficient distance from the main army turned and assailed them,
riding round and round so as to raise such a dust that the Romans could not
see to defend themselves. When numbers had been slain, P. Crassus broke
through with a part of the horse, and reached an eminence, but the perse-
vering foe gave them no rest. Two Greeks of that country proposed to P.
Crassus to escape with them in the night, but he generously refused to
quit his comrades. Being wounded, he made his shield-bearer kill him; the
Parthians slew all that were with him but five hundred, and cutting off his
head set it on a spear.

Crassus was advancing to the relief of Ms son when, the roJling of the
PartMans' drums was heard, and they came exhibiting the head of that
unfortunate youth. The spirits of the Romans were now quite depressed;
Crassus vainly tried to rouse them, crying that the loss was his not theirs,
and urging them to renewed exertions. The PartMans after harassing them
through the day retired for the night. Cassius and the legate Octavius,
having tried, but in vain, to rouse their general, who was now sunk in
despair, called a council of the officers, and it was resolved to attempt a
retreat that night. The wailing of the sick and wounded who \vere left
behind informed the Parthians, but it not being their custom to fight at
night they remained quiet till morning. They then took the deserted camp,
and slaughtered four thousand men whom they found in it, and pursuing
after the^ army cut off the stragglers. The Romans reached the town of
Carrhae, in wMch they had a garrison. Surenas to keep them from retreat,
made feigned proposals of peace; but finding that he was only deceiving
them, they set out in the night under the guidance of a Greek: their p--*J~

C1 The Surenas \ras the person uert in rank to the king among the Parrbians and the Persians.]